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THE USE OF LEARNING, 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

‘**1’m tired of going to school,” said Herbert 
Allen to William Wheeler, the boy who sat next 
to him. I don’t see any great use, for my part, 
in studying geometry, and navigation, and sur- 
veying, and mensuration, and the dozen other 
things I am expected tolearn. They’ll never do 
me any good; I’m not going to get my living as 
a surveyor, or measurer, or sea captain.” 

‘** How are you going to get your living, Her- 
bert?” his young friend asked, in a quiet tone, 
as he looked up into his face. 

‘““Why, I’m going to learn a trade; or, at 
least, my father says that I am.” 

*“*And so am I,” replied William, “ and yet, 
my father wishes me to learn every thing that 1 
can; for he assures me that it will be useful 
some time or other in my life.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t see what use I’m going to 
make, as a saddler, of algebra or surveying.” 

“Still, if we can’t see it, Herbert, perhaps our 
fathers can, for they are older and wiser*than 
we are, and we should endeavor to learn, simply 
because they wish us to, even if, in every thing 
that we are expected to study, we do not see clear- 
ly the use.” 

‘**T can’t feel so,”’ Herbert replied, tossing his 
head, ‘and I don’t believe my father sees any 
more clearly than I do, the use of all this.” 

‘“You are wrong to talk so,” his friend said, 
in aserious tone. ‘I would not think as you 
do, for the world. My father knows what is 
best for me, and so does your father know what 
is best for you; and if we do not confide in them 
we will surely go wrong.” 

‘I’m not afraid,” responded Herbert, closing 
the book over which he had been poring reluc- 
tantly for half an hour, in the vain effort to fix a 
lesson on his unwilling memory; and taking 
some marbles from his pocket, began amusing 
himself with them, at the same time concealing 
them from the teacher’s observation. 

William said no more, but turned to his lesson 
with an earnest attention. The difference in the 
character of the two boys, is too plainly indi- 
cated in the brief conversation we have record- 

ed, to need further illustration. To their teach- 
er it was evident in numerous particulars in their 
conduct, habits and manners. William always 
recited his lesson correctly—Herbert never 
learned a task well. One was always punctual 


at school—the other a loiterer by the way. 
William’s books were well taken care of—Her- 
bert’s soiled, torn, disfigured and broken, exter- 
nally and internally. 

Thus they began life. The one obedient, in- 
dustrious, attentive to the precepts of those who 
were older and wiser, and willing to be guided 
by them—the other indolent and inclined to fol- 
low the leadings of his own will, rather than the 


more experienced teachings of others. 
* * 


* * * 


As men, at the age of thirty-five, we will again 
present them to the reader. Mr. Wheeler is an 
intelligent merchant, in an active business—while 
Mr. Allen is a journeyman mechanic, poor, in 
embarrassed circumstances, and possessing but 
a small share of general information. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Allen,” said the mer- 
chant about this time, as the latter entered the 
counting room of the former. The contrast in 
their appearance was very great. The merchant 
was well dressed and had a cheerful look, while 
the other was poorly clad, and seemed sad and 
dejected. 

‘‘T can’t say that I do very well, Mr. Wheel- 
er,” the mechanic replied, in a tone of despon- 
dence. ‘* Work is very dull, and wages low, 
and with so large a family as I have, it is tough 
enough getting along under the best circum- 
stances.” 

‘“‘T am really sorry to hear you say so, Mr. 
Allen,” replied the merchant, in a kind tone; 
‘*how much can you earn now?” 

‘‘If I had steady work, I could make nine or 
ten dollars a week. But our business is very 
bad; the substitution of steam-engines on rail- 
roads for horses on turnpikes, has broken in se- 
riously upon the harness business. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that I do not average six dollars a 
week the year round.” ; 

‘‘Is it possible that railroads have wrought 
such a change in your business?” 

‘* Yes, in the harness-making branch of it; 
especially in large cities like this, where the 
heavy wagon trade is almost entirely broken up.” 

‘‘ Did you say six dollars a week were all that 
you could average?” 

** Yes sir.” 

‘* How large is your family?” 

‘*T have five children, sir.” 

‘** Five children! and only six dollars a week?” 

‘*'That is all, sir, but six dollars will not sup- 
port them, and I am in consequence going be- 
hind hand.” 

** You ought to try to get intosome other busi- 
ness.” 

** But [T don’t know any other.” 

The merchant mused for a while, and then 
said, ‘* Perhaps I can aid you in getting into 
some better. 1 am president of a newly project- 
ed rail road, and we are putting on the line a 
company of engineers, for the purpose of survey- 
ing and locating the route. Youstudied survey- 
ing and engineering at school at the same time 
that I did, and I suppose, have still a correct 
knowledge of both; if so, I will use my influ- 
ence to have you appointed surveyor. ‘The en- 





gineer is already chosen, and at my desire, will 
give you all requisite instructions until you revive 





your early knowledge of the matter. The sala- 
ry is one thousand dollars a year.” 

A shadow, still darker than that which before 
rested there, fell upon the face of the mechanic. 

‘¢ Alas, sir,” he said, ‘‘ I have not the slightest 
knowledge. It is true, I studied it, or rather, 
pretended to study it, at school, but it made no 
permanent impression on my mind—I saw no 
use of it then, and am now as ignorant of sur- 
veying as if I had never taken a lesson on the 
subject.” 

‘Tam very sorry, Mr. Allen,” the merchant 
replied, in real concern. ‘If you were a good 
accountant, I might, perhaps, get you into a 
store. What is your capacity in this respect?” 

‘T ought to have been a good accountant, sir, 
for I studied mathematics long enough; but I 
took little interest in figures, and now, although 
I was for many months at school, pretending to 
study book-keeping, I am utterly incapable of 
taking charge of a set of books.” 

‘«Such being the case, Mr. Allen, I really do 
not know what I can do for you. But stay! I 
am about sending out an assorted cargo to Bue- 
nos Ayres, and thence round to Callao, and 
want a man to go as supercargo, who can speak 
the Spanish language. I remember that we 
studiéd@ Spanish together. Would you be will- 
ing to leave your family and go? The wages 
will be one hundred dollars a month.” 

‘IT have forgotten all my Spanish, sir. I did 
not see the use of it while at school, and there- 
fore it made no impression on my mind.” 

The merchant, really concerned for the poor 
mechanic,-again thought of some way to serve 
him. At length he said, “I can think of but 
one thing that you can do, and that will not be 
much better than your present employment. It 
is a service for which ordinary laborers are em- 
ployed—that of chain-carrying to the surveyor 
on the proposed rail road expedition.” 

*¢ What are the wages, sir?” 

‘‘ Thirty-five dollars a month.” 

‘* And found?” 

‘“* Certainly.” 

‘**T will accept it, sir, thankfully,” the man re- 
plied. ‘It will be better than my present em- 
ployment.” 

‘Then make yourself ready at once, for the 
company will start in a week.” 

‘«[ will be ready,” the poor man replied, and 
then withdrew. 

In a week, the company of engineers started, 
and Mr. Allen with them as chain-carrier ; when, 
had he, as a boy, taken the advice of his parents 
and friends, and stored up in his memory what 
they had wished him to learn, he might have filled 
the surveyor’s office, at more than double the 
wages paid him as chain-carrier. Indeed, we 
cannot tell how high a position of usefulness and 
profit he might have held, had he improved all 
the opportunities afforded him in youth. But 
he perceived the use of learning too late. 

Children and youth cannot possibly know so 
well as their parents, guardians and teachers, 
what is best for them. Men who are in active 


contact with the world, know that the more ex- 





tensive their knowledge on all subjects, the more 
useful they can be to others; and the higher and 
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more important use in society they are fitted to 
perform, the greater is the return to themselves 
n wealth and honor.—Cold Water Army. 





NARRATIVE. 





—— 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JOSEPH WALKER. 

Or, the Old Man and his Grandson, lost in the Woods. 
[Continued from page 178.] 


Sometime in the second day, after old Mr. 
Walker and his grandson were lost by being be- 
wildered in a snow storm in June, they came to 
the borders of a pond of fresh water, two or 
three miles in length, and not much less in 
breadth. Except some irregularities in the out- 
line, it did not vary very much in form from a 
circle. They then looked anxiously all over its 
surface to see if they could discover any person 
engaged in fishing. They also looked all around 
the borders to see if they could perceive any per- 
son on the shore, or any opening in the forest by 
which they might hope to find a way to some 
house, and obtain food to satisfy their hunger, 
and a guide to show them the way home. But 
neither on the water nor on the land could they 
see any person. All around the pond, the tall 
evergreen trees appeared to grow close by the 
water’s edge. They could perceive no opening 
in the forest nor any sign of human habitation. 
To them it appeared as if they were the first 
who had ever seen those waters thus 

“In depths of wood embraced,” 
and apparently unknown to all the world except 
themselves. 

They knew not the name of the pond, nor 
how far it might be from the habitations of men. 
But yet the old man thought that somebody 
might possibly come there before they would be 
quite starved, to fish. He therefore determined 
not to go far from the borders of the pond, and 
that in the day time he and the little boy would 
keep watch to see if any person might be seen 
upon any part of the shore or on the water. But 
no one appeared that day. Their frienda,two 
at least of the old man’s sons, several of his 
grand children, and many of his townsmen were 
indeed looking for them, but their search was 
nearer the old man’s house and in other direc- 
tions. ‘There was a foot path leading from the 
inhabited part of the town through the woods to 
the pond by which persons fond of fishing were 
accustomed to go for that purpose. But this 
path they did not find, nor did they know of its 
existence. 

Toward night, at no great distance from the 
pond, they found two large trees, of which one 
Jay on the ground in such a manner as to leave 
a vacant place between one part of its trunk and 
the ground, and the other lay on the top of the 
first, the trunk of the uppermost tree having fal- 
len, among the roots of the lower one. Under 
the trunk of the tree nearest the ground there 
was a free passage for the boy, and the old man 
might also pass by creeping, but the ground was 
higher on one side of the trunks of the trees than 
on the other. The wanderers concluded to pass 
the night under those old trunks of fallen trees. 
They therefure searched and found either on 
one of those old trunks or some other near at 
hand, a place where they could strip off the bark 
with their hands, and having obtained several 
pieces, they set them on end on that side of the 
old trunks, where the ground was the highest. 
They then broke off some evergreen branches 
from some hemlock or fir trees near by, and 
laid them on the ground under the old trunks 
I mentioned above, and thus prepared a bed. 
‘To persons accustomed to the woods a bed of the 
small twigs of the fir tree, the spruce, the hem- 
lock or the pine, with one or two blankets, will 
afford a very comfortable place of rest. But our 
wanderers had no fire to warm themselves by, 
before lying down, and after walking a night. and 


a day without food, they were obliged to lie down 
on their bed of evergreen branches without a 
supper. They had no blankets to cover them, 
and the old man’s feet were wet and cold. Though 
the snow no longer fell, it still lay on the ground, 
and the clouds and the cold winds had- nothing 
to distinguish them from those of the winter. 
How the little barefooted boy succeeded in keep- 
ing his feet warm without a blanket, I cannot 
tell, nor can I tell how much the lost wanderers 
slept upon their bed of evergreens. But on the 
morning of the third day they were still alive 
and able to move, and if I understood and re- 
member correctly, the old man was able to walk 
about, but with considerable difficulty. 

The third day of the trials of old Mr. Walker 
and his young companion came on, but brought 
them no relief. The cravings of hunger were 
stronger, but the prospect of a supply appeared 
to them more hopeless. Once that day, it was 
said, they saw a man rowing across the pond in 
a canoe, but he was go far from them that they 
could not make him hear their cries nor could 
they reach his place of landing. Thus their 
last hope vanished away. The day passed, and 
the old man finding himself fatigued with his 
former exertions, his limbs stiff, his feet sore, 
and his body weak and faint with hunger, re- 
mained near the place where he had spent the 
night. 

A large portion of the able bodied men of the 
town were in pursuit of them; but their search 
was unsuccessful. When they returned to their 
homes at night, their hearts were sad with fear 
that the wanderers would not be found till their 
exposure to the cold, their fatigue and hunger 
should have deprived them of life. That night 
the old man and his little grandson lay down, 
supperless again upon their bed of evergreen 
branches under the old trunks of the fallen trees. 
I do not know whether in an hour of so great 
suffering and peril the old man found it in his 
heart to commend himself, and the youthful 
sharer of his troubles to God in prayer. Many 
of my readers in sueh circumstances doubtless 
would have prayed.“ Yes, many a little boy who 
may read my story has been so taught in the 
Sabbath School from the word of God, that in 
such circumstances of distress and difficulty, he 
would have knelt down beside the old trunks of 


alive was not very strong, it was yet possible ; 
and believing it was right even on the Sabbath 
day to endeavor tosave the lives of those who 
had been so long lost, they commenced the 
search in the same manner as at first. It was 
then the fourth day of their wanderings, and the 
weather had become quite mild. In the open 
grounds the snow had mostly disappeared the 
day before, and on that day began to disappear 
in the woods. About nine o’elock in the morn- 
ing, the boy was found wandering about near the 
borders of the pond ; but he could not tell Where 
his grandfather was. That morning the old man 
finding himself unable to get up and walk, had 
concluded that the only chance for life, either 
for himself or the boy, consisted in the possibility 
that the boy might find the way out of the woods 
and accordingly sent him away, telling him if he 
could find a house he must try to get some food 
for them both. But the old man had but a-very 
faint hope that the boy would find his way out, 
and still less did he expect him to return, for he 
well knew how difficult it would be fora lad like 
him to retrace his steps through the pathless 
forest. 

After his young companion had left him, the 
old man could see nothing before him but the 
prospect of a speedy death. There, under those 
old trunks of fallen trees, alone, without the 
hope of bidding adieu to his wife, his children 
or his grandchildren, he expected soon to die. 
The-signal guns of the hunters denoting a par- 
tial suecess in the object of their pursuit, were 
frred and-repeated upon the hills and in the -val- 
leys through a long extent of the forest. The 
people came together to hear the news and found 
their object half accomplished. It remained to 
find the old man if pcssible before his death. 
The sequel I shall tell my readers next week. 


THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SLEIGH RIDE, 

‘“‘If you will all, my children, attend to your 
studies which you are to recite tomorrow faith- 
fully, and each of you perform your several do- 
mestic duties in the manner you should, I will 
in the evening give you a sleigh ride of four 
or five miles, but remember upon what condi- 





the fallen trees, and there in the midst of. the| 
forest, believing that his Heavenly Father would | 
hear him as readily as if he were in the most| 
costly temple, he would have prayed to God, for} 
Christ’s sake to bless him and his aged compan- 
ion, by keeping them in safety through the night, 
and granting them deliverance from their trou- 
bles in his own time and way. But I presume 
our young friend, Philander, had never been 
taught to pray, and if his old grandfather found 
utterance for bis desires in prayer, I fear it was 
with him a thing uncommon. 

That afternoon being the last of the week, a 
party of men went six or eight miles into the 
woods and encamped for the night, that they 
might be ready to renew the search early in the 
morning. Those men, as I have been told, in 
the morning ascended a ‘mountain the top of 
which consisted of naked rocks, to take a sur- 
vey of the surrounding country, before commenc- 
ing their search, in order to obtain a better idea 
of the part of the country they were to explore. 
Beneath them lay on every side a broad expanse 
of unbroken forest, in all its native grandeur and 
sublimity. I do not know whether any streams 
or ponds were visible from their place of obser- 
vation, for I was not with them, but they after- 
wards spake of the view as exceedingly beauti- 
ful and grand. That morning many persons 
from the neighboring towns came to assist in the 
search. It was the morning of the Sabbath ; but 
many who would have been glad to have gone 
to the house of God, considered it their duty to 
endeavor to find the wanderers before the 





should die. 





Though the hope of finding them 


tions you obtain this ride,” said Mr. Marshall to 
his merry group of happy, curly headed boys 
and girls, as they sat around the centre table, 
with their books and slates, stuidlying their les- 
sons for the morrow. 

‘“‘Oli how nice that will be; but where shall 
we go,” burst from all their lips at once. 

‘*[ intend to carry you to see your aunt Be- 
thia, for she has long wished me to, and she will 
be more delighted to see you, if she knows that 
your ride is given, as a merit for studious at- 
tention.” 

Our little friends with renewed vigilance, pur- 
sued their studies, until the village church an- 
nounced to them that nine o’clock had arrived, 
and it was time for them to retire. All their 
books, &c. were put away in order, ina drawer, 
which had been appropriated only for that pur- 
pose, and when family prayers were over, the 
four happy children, retired for the night. 

The morning was clear and cold, but the sun 
shone brightly, and the light hearted Marshalls 
rose early and resumed the employment, which 
had occupied them the preceding evening till 
breakfast time; after which meal they left home 
for their school room. They delayed not a mo- 
ment on the road thither, and Mary, who usually 
failed in most of her recitations, that day was at 
the head of all the classes to which she belong- 
ed, and when she, together with her brothers 
and sisters, returned home at night, on taking off 
her cloak a rosette of blue ribbon was observed 
pinned on her shoulder, as a merit fur her good 


Y | behaviour and attention to her books at school. 


‘© You most certainly, my dear Mary,” said 
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her father, “‘ deserve a ride, but how does the 
case stand with the others, it seems that they 
are lacking a rosette; how many “ bad marks, 
have been set down against their names, for 
naughty behaviour?” ; 

Mr. Marshall was assured that each of them 
had been very diligent, but had not happened to 
be the first in their respective classes, therefore 
no merit belonged to them. They felt sure that 
he would vouch for the truth of their remark, 
when they said that they had done the best they 
could, to entitle themselves to the reward, but 
had failed. It was however decided that the ex- 
pected ride should be given them, as soon as tea 
was over. 

Accordingly at six o’clock, a handsome dou- 
ble sleigh was at the door, well furnished with 
buffalo skins and cushions, to which a pair of 
noble horses was attached; which would carry 
them over the ground at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. It is well known that children like swift 
motion, as well as older persons; this rapidity 
of conveyance therefore pleased our little friends 
much, and when the destined five miles were 
travelled, it seemed to them as though it could 
be only half that distance between their own, 
and Aunt Hunt’s home. The evening was spent 
delightfully in playing a variety of games, and 
in hearing Mrs. Hunt sing to them, accompanied 
by the piano-forte. After partaking of apples, 
raisins and almonds, they again seated them- 
selves in the sleigh, and started for home; and 
all declared that they had never taken such a 
pleasant ‘sleigh ride.” C. E. A. 





RELIGION. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
s“ALL’S WELL.” 

Last Sabbath evening, at about half past nine 
o’clock, my attention was drawn to a deep, bright 
light, which appeared in a street but a little dis- 
tance in our rear. It seemed to proceed from a 
spot near an extensive furnace,and when I remem- 
bered those large wooden buildings, and that 
long reach of sheds for coal, I feared we were in 
danger of an extensive conflagration. Once, 
afterwards, | looked out into the darkness, but 
as the light had not increased, I dismissed all 
apprehension from my mind. Yet once more, 
as I laid my head on the pillow, 1 thought of that 
glowing flame, and of the dire destruction which 
might be lurking in its bosom. At this moment, 
the deep tones of the ‘ middle Dutch Church,” 
proclaimed the hour, and a response was heard 
from other iron tongues, heralding the march of 
that mighty conqueror—Time. Then I heard 
the watchman, cry in his deep, drawling tone, 
“Past ten o’clock! All’s well!’ All’s well! 
is seldom added, and at that moment it seemed 
fraught with consolation. ‘ All’s well!” It 
was welcome as is the sight of land to the weary 
mariner; grateful as the perfume of the violet, 
and sweet as the voice of music to the listening 
ear. 

‘© Allis well!” ‘He that keepeth Israel nei- 
ther slumbers or sleeps.”” He draweth the cur- 
tains of the evening around us, and holdeth the 
cords in His own hand. ° “ All’s well!” ** Fear 
thou not, for 1 am with thee!” ‘They shall 
not hunger nor thirst, neither shall the heat nor 
** Allis well!’ ‘ My soul! 
be at peace! Thou art sinful, but thy Father 
“forgiveth all thy transgressions.” Thou art 
weak ; ‘to those that have no might, He in- 
creaseth strength.” Thou art needy; ‘the 
earth is the Lord’s.” Thou hast wandered; 
the good Shepherd will lead thee back to “ the 
green pastures and beside the still waters.” 
Thou art weary; ‘He giveth his beloved, 
sleep.” Then trust in Him and be at peace. 
Sleep securely! Sleep serenely! All, all is 


well. A. D. W. 
Albany, Feb. 4th. 

















SILVER AND QUICKSILVER. 
‘¢ Mother,” said William, ‘‘see what a bright 
piece of money I have got ;” at the same time 
holding up.a cent which he had rubbed over 


with quicksilver, ‘‘Is this the way they make 
dollars and half dollars?” ‘* No, my child, dol- 
lars and other small pieces of money are made 
of silver, but your cent is made of copper, which 
you have covered with quicksilver,” 

‘‘ Quicksilver, mother! where do they get it?” 

‘It is dug from the earth. It is found deep 
down in the mines, in globules, or little drops, 
adhering to cavities in the rocks. Sometimes it 
is found mixed with silver, but it is more com- 
monly dug up in ore and made pure. It is not 
hard like silver. It is a fluid like water. That 
is the reason you could spread it so easily over 
your cent. The mines in Idria, in the Austrian 
dominions, yield the most. They have been ex- 
plored to the depth of 1000 feet. There are 
others in Spain and Mexico.” 

‘* Well, I didn’t think that any thing so much 
like silver was found in the ground. I thought 
it was made.” 

‘‘He who made all things made this, my child. 
He has laid away in the earth many other. met- 
als, some of them far more precious and valua- 
ble than quicksilver. They are all for the use 
of man, laid up in different parts off 
that he has only to dig for th 
out.” 

‘*Where do they get. mother? I am 
sure that cannot come ouwfOf the ground.” 

‘* Yes, it is sometimes found in a pure state in 
the earth; but it is genetally dug up in the form 
of ore, then thrown into furnaces, melted and 
separated from all other substances. 
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‘The places where men work are very deep 
under ground, and their valuable treasures are 
drawn to the surface by ropes and other ma- 
chinery. ‘These mines are found in almost every 
part of the world. The great mines of Kongs- 
berg, in Norway, once so rich in silver, are now 
almost exhausted. It is thought that since they 
were opened they have produced more than 
$20,000,000. The more important are now 
worked in Mexico and South America. Mexi- 
co alone has more than 3,000 mines. It is sup- 
posed that all the silver mines in the world yield 
every year about $20,000,000. 

*‘f should think there would be more money 
then,” exclaimed William. ‘‘ Who has it?” 

‘* Some of this silver is in the form of money, 
which men have to use. It belongs to the Lord, 
who made it. ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” ‘The earth and all that is on 
it or covered up in it, belongs to him. He lends 
the silver and gold to us to use. He sometimes 
takes it away from men when they abuse it, just 
as I took the book from you this morning be- 
cause you did not put it to that use for which it 











was made. Money has destroyed those nations 
and individuals who have had the most of it, be- 
cause they have loved it more than their Creator 
or their fellow men, and spent it in luxuries and 
in sinning against God. He has punished them 
because they have taken that which belonged to 
him, and have wasted and made a wrong use of 
it. Every thing that comes from God is good, 
a good gift, and will always do good when it is 
properly used. It will make us happy and make 
others happy also.”—S. S. Treasury. 





OBITUARY. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN, - 

The rays of the setting sun had fallen upon 
the bed of a young man in the last stages of dis- 
ease. ‘here lay the only hope of a widowed 
mother. He was her all, her only child; and as 
she looked upon that once healthy form and 
realized that he must die, tears of heartfelt grief 
coursed down her cheeks. It was useless to of- 
fer consolation ; once before had the ‘king of 
terrors ” visited the family circle and laid hisicy 
hand upon the husband of her youth, snatching 
him away as it were ina moment. And now.a 
beloved son had become his prey; and through 
the troubles and anxieties of a heartléss world, 
she must pass alone, with none to render life 
pleasant and happy by their kindness and affee- 
tion. * * * * * 

The sufferer moved, and his glassy eye rested 
upon the agonized countenance of his mother. 
He faintly murmured her name. Instantly she 
was at his side to afford such assistance as,he 
required, but the thoughts of her desolation were 
overpowering, and the attendants bore her 
senseless, from the room. 

* * * * 

The solemn sound of the tolling bell gave no- 
tice that a soul had passed into eternity and the 
ody was about to be consigned to the silent 
mb. Slowly the funeral train moved on, and 

fdepicted upon every countenance told 
eath had taken away one universally es- 


sorrowful mother followed the body, 
g as if her heart would break, and the 
hastly features seemed to say to all; that 
soon ‘the place that once knew her would know 
hermno more forever.” 
he mourners drew near to the place of burial. 
A deathlike stillness reigned among them, ,as 
though the presence of the Almighty was_sensi- 
bly felt. Suddenly a man of matchless beauty 
approached, saying, in a sweet and gentle voice, 
** Weep not.” 

He drew back the covering from the corpse, 
and for a minute stood with folded arms gazing 
upon the dead; then in a commanding tone he 
said, ‘‘ Arise.” And the spirit came again to.ite 
former habitation. Mother and son were quick- 
ly locked in each other'sembrace. With hearts 
of love and gratitude, they turned to thank their 
benefactor, but he was gone. Yet it needed not 
a human voice to tell them that he was Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Saviour of the world.—Jb. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








A LITTLE MISSIONARY AT HOME, 


About five years and a half since, in the town 
of. , there came alittle girl to ask to be admit- 
ted into the Sunday School. She knew very little 
when she first came, but she attended so regu- 
larly, and learned her lessons so perfectly, and 
was so attentive to all her teacher said, that she 
made great progress. She began not only to 
understand, but to feel what she heard; and she 
told her teacher how very much she longed to 
be a true disciple of the blessed Jesus. After a 
time she asked to be allowed to join with,the 








Christian church in obeying the last request .of 
our dear Redeemer, by taking bread and wine 
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in remembrance of his dying love. She was so 
serious, and gentle, and humble in her conduct, 
that her minister and teacher were satisfied that 


‘ she was not deceiving herself, but that God had 


indeed touched her heart, and after asking the 
consent of her father and mother, they granted 
her request. I am not sure whether she kept 
by the side of her teacher the first time she went, 
but I am sure that they must both have felt very, 
very happy- 

Were not her father and mother with her too? 
O, no! they took no pleasure in such things. 
They scarcely knew any pleasure but that of 
getting drunk ; and they were poor, and ragged, 
and dirty, and every thing was disorderly and 
uncomfortable. 

The little girl’s heart ached for her poor fa- 
ther and mother. She knew that the word of 
God has said that no drunkard could enter heav- 





en. She often thought to herself, if they were 
to be taken ill and die in this state, what should 
Ido? And she asked God to teach her how to 
do them good. 

She did not begin to tell them that they were 
very wicked, or to talk to them as if she knew a 
great deal more than they; she knew that would 
have been very improper ina little girl. She 
had learned at school that she must ‘‘ honor her 
father and mother.” Perhaps though they did 
not care about the Bible, they were pleased to 
find that their little girl was getting on in her 
learning, and they seemed to like to listen to 
her, and sometimes she would venture to tell 
them a little of what her teacher had said to her 
about the meaning of these things. What made 
them think more about it was the behaviour of 
their little girlk She was so humble, and duti- 
ful, and affectionate, she was so pleased to do 
every thing for them, she never wanted to be 
told twice, scarcely once indeed, for she would 
often find out what they wanted before they 
spoke. They found they could always take her 
word or trust her to go on an errand, and when 
they spoke crossly, she never answered again. 
They thought that must be a good thing n 
had made such a change in her, and after a time 
they proposed to go with her to church. Oh, 
what a pleasant thing it must have been to their 
dear daughter, when they offered to do this! 

I do not know exactly the next thing that 
happened, or how, step by step, every thing 
came round as she wished. But so it was, that 
after a time you might see them all kneeling to- 
gether of an evening, praying that their Father 
in heaven would make them one family in Him ; 
and now you might see them not only walking 
hand in hand to church neatly dressed, and with 
happy, loving countenances on the Sabbath 
morning, but going together to the table of the 
Lord. You would hear no drunken sounds, no 
loud voices in that home now;; all is neat, and 
clean, and orderly; there are kind words and 
kinder looks; the sweet voice of prayer and 
praise ; the morning and the evening hymn; and 
all this is through the consistent conduct of that 
little girl. 

My dear children, do you sometimes wish to 
go and teach the poor heathen children? Try 
first to be little missionaries at home. If God 
should make you the means of doing good toa 
dear father or mother, or brother or sister, how 
happy would you be. You should do all you 
can for the poor pagan children, but you need 
not cross the seas to find out a way of doing 
good.— Youth's Friend. 














VARIETY. 





A Lowell Girl. 


Much has been said by others of the industry, intelli- 
gence and energy of the “Lowell girls,” but we have 
the pleasure of saying a word this week, in illustration 
of their Christian benevolence. 

A young lady employed in one of the factories of that 
flourishing place, who had succeeded in saving three 
hundred dollars of her earnings, sought an interview 





with her pastor and expressed her desire to appropriate 
a portion of it for objects of Christian benevolence, and 
that he should undertake to transmit it to the appropri- 
ate treasuries. To his astonishment she handed him 
$100 for that purpose. He suggested that it was a large 
proportion of her means, but it was unavailing; she re- 
plied that it was in accordance with an intention she 
had formed before she had earned a dollar. 

We are happy to add that fifty of it was given to the 
Home Mission Society—a gratifying act in this time of 
its special need, and another example worthy of imita- 
tion. What could not our benevolent societies do if all 
who profess to love the cause of Christ would appro- 
priate for its promotion as large a share of their surplus 
earnings? And even then, who would not have reason 
to say, 

*O to grace how great a debtor, 
Daily I’m constrained to be.” 
—_—@—__—_. 
A Noble Boy. 


About a fortnight since, as two lads, one aged thirteen, 
and the other eleven, sons of Edward Godfrey, of West 
Point, were skating upon the Hudson, the eldest, in 
passing over a place where the ice was thin, broke 
through and sunk. He rose to the surface, and strug- 
gled with the ice, which broke with him for two or three 
rods. As soon as the younger lad, who had glided a 
distance down the river, saw the condition his brother 
was in, he hastened to his rescue, and with much pres- 
ence of mind called out, “ Don’t be afraid, Bub, I'll get 
you out.” He skated as near as it was prudent to do, 
then stripping off his little overcoat, and taking it by the 
end of the sleeve, he lay down upon the ice, snd swung 
it out to his brother, who caught hold of it and was 
drawn safely out. Young as the lad is, he has saved 
two boys from a watery grave; one about a vear since. 
Such acts of coolness and brotherly kindness should not 
go unnoticed. If any son of one of “nature’s noble- 
men” merits a place in the West Point Academy, this 
same little Joseph Godfrey is entitled to it—.V. Y. Jour. 

a 


Two Boys Drowned. 

On Friday week, two boys, sons of James Jossup, Jr. 
residing near Carpenter’s Landing, Gloucester county, 
N. J. of the ages of 11 and 13 years, against the express 
directions of their mother, went skating on a mill pond 
in the immediate vicinity of their home, proke in and 
were drowned.—JV. ¥. Com. Adv. 

i 


A Swentel Reproved. 


Some little boys were playing at marbles on the vil- 
lage green. One of them irritated, by losing the game, 
swore and used ill language, upon which the winner an- 
swered mildly, “Why do you swear and take God’s 
name in vain? I will rather give you back your mar- 
bles again than you should go on so.” “ What then do 
you say when you lose?” rejoined the other, “for my 
part I am so vexed that I cannot help swearing.” “How 
wicked,” remarked the first, “ you never hear me swear, 
for I go to Sunday, School every Sunday, and have learn- 
ed that swearmg is sin. If you knew how angry God is 
with you whenever you take his name in vain, you 
would soon leave it off. 

SS 


An Intelligent Dog. 


The Troy Whig relates the following anecdote of a 
Newfoundland dog. Ona certain Sunday, after church, 
the family were all assembled in the drawing-room, and 
every member of it, with one exception, occupied in 
reading. The dog, after making a reconnoissance of the 
party, proceeded of his own accord to the library, and 
taking down a book from the shelves, returned and pre- 
sented it to the individual who was unprovided with that 
convenient intrument for wiling away that long quarter 
of an hour before dinner. 

——@——___ 


The Crazy Man and his Watch. 


A poor crazy fellow, one day, on finding his watch 
half an hour too slow, insisted upon it that the sun had 
gone down that evening half an hour sooner than it 
ought to have done; when a sober-minded neighbor of 
his assured him, that, be that as it might, he would find 
it wiser and easier to regulate his watch by the sun, 
than to attempt to order the sun’s revolutions by his 
watch. 

How wany conceited Socialists, how many vain glo- 
rious Deists, and how many proud Atheists, are acting 
as this poor crazy man acted! Poor, pur-blind, mortal 
creatures would do well to remember, when cavilling at 
the word and works of Almighty God, that it is much 
more likely, than the contrary, that Wisdom, Power, and 
Goodness should be right, and that ignorance, weak- 
ness, infirmity and folly, should be wrong. 

[Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 





Singing. 
_ Though but a poor singer, yet I have a habit of sing- 
ing when alone. A little thing sets me off—a bit of 
green on the earth, or a bit of blue in the skies. Yes, 
yes, I like singing, and often sing with my heart, when 
my lips are silent. I like to hear a milkmaid sing in the 
green meadow when her heart is so happy that she can- 
not help it. I love to hearasong uncalled for. Who 
asks the birds to sing? They sing to relieve their 
hearts, and this is the sort of singing that I like. I love 
to hear a loud Hallelujah, not by the clear musical voice 
of one who is paid for it, but by a thousand tongues sing- 
ing with the heart and the understanding. 

You shall have my favorite song. I sang it in my 
youth and my manhood, and now I am singing it in my 
years. 

“When all thy mercies, O my God. 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost, 
In wonder, love and praise.”’ 
—_>—_—_ 

Casxet or Jewre1s.—This little book, published by 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, is just the thing for a Birth 
day Present, and may do more good than a much larger 
volume. It contains Apollos, or directions to persons 
just commencing a religious life; Growth in Grace, or 
the young professor directed how to attain to eminent 
piety; the Golden Censor, or a Visit to the house of 
prayer; and the Christian Citizen. 

_ 


Op Women.—Lively, good humored old women are 
what raisins are to fresh grapes. They are withered ; 
but they are also preserved, and appear to advantage in 
the freshest company. 

Remarxs.—Do not sigh for this werld’s goods, nor 
lament poverty. Out of the meanest hovel is obtained 
as fair a sight of heaven, as from the most gorgeous 
palaces. 

Many who find the day too long, think life too short ; 
but short as life is, some find it long enough to outlive 
their characters, their constitutions, and their estates. 














MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 
BY G. P. MORRIS. 


This book is all that’s left me now! 
Tears will unbidden start— 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
i press it to my heart. 
For many generations passed, 
Here is our family tree 
My mother’s hands this Bible clasped— 
She, dying, gave it me. 
Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear: 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close, 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
___In tones my heart would thrill ! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are the living still! 
My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters dear— 
How calm was my dear mother’s look, 
Who leaned God’s word to hear. 
Her aged face—I see it yet! 
What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home! 
Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried ; 
When all were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasure give 
That could this volume buy ; 
In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 
—@—___ 
THE LITTLE BOY’S CONFESSION. 
* Lord I confess before thy face 
How guilty 1 have been, 


Look down from heaven, thy dwelling place, 
And pardon all my sin. 


Forgive my temper, Lord, I pray; 
My passion and my pride; 


The wicked words I dar’d to say, 
Aad wicked thoughts beside. 


For Jesus’ sake forgive my crime, 
And change this wiched heart ; 





O grant me grace in future time 
To act a better part.” 








